THE    GREAT    TUDORS

It would be idle here to seek for explanations. We only
note that to Hamlet, through whom Shakespeare himself
perhaps speaks more often than through any other character,
he assigns the speech which we quote from the text of 1605:

" What a piece of work is a man; how noble in reason;
how infinite in faculties, in form, and moving; how
express and admirable in action; how like an angel in
apprehension; how like a god: the beauty of the
world; the paragon of animals; and yet to me, what
is this quintessence of dust ?"

With these words the majestical roof and brave o'erhanging
canopy of the Renaissance universe become the baseless
fabric of a dream, and we find ourselves in the world of Ben
Jonson and John Webster, of Robert Carr and George
Villiers, of Strafibrd and Cromwell, of Burton and Thomas
Hobbes. The Tudor age is over; and the English spirit
leaving the happy harbour into which the Virgin Queen
had magically directed its helm, puts forth once more upon
the high seas.
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